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EOMFARATIVE study was HADE OF THE EFFECTIVENESS OF TWO 
TYFES OF teacher-training FiiOGRAMS INVOLVING 1962 AND 1963 
graduates, of whom 242 HAD RECEIVED TRADITIONAL AND 
*^^^^TIVELY uncoordinated training and T9 HAD RECEIVED A NEW 
INTEGRATED JUNIOR YEAR BLOCK TRAINING, WITH LESS COURSE 

overlaf and more sfecific laboratory teaching exferience. 
evaluation of the two frograms included ratings By teachers, 

FRINCIFALS, AND THE COLLEGE'S FIELD SERVICES COORDINATOR. 
UNSYSTEMATI2ED AND INCOHFLETE DATA RESULTED IN FINDINGS WHICH 
WERE INDICATIVE BUT NOT CONCLUSIVE. TWENTY-NINE PERCENT OF 
THE teachers RESFONDED TO THE QUESTIONNAIRE. LESS THAN 45 
percent of the teachers were evaluated By FRINCIFALS. AT THE 
.05 LEVEL OF SIGNIFICANCE, FRINCIFALS* EVALU.^TIONS SHOWED A 
SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE IN FAVOR OF BLOCK-TRAINED TEACHERS, 

BUT THE FIELD SERVICES COORDINATOR'S EVALUATIONS DID NOT 

reveal a significant Difference in the observed effectiveness 

OF ONE FROGRAH OVER THE OTHER. EVALUATION DISCREFANCIES WERE 
ATTRIBUTED TO FRINCIFAL EVALUATIONS BASED ON A TOTAL YEAR'S 

performance, while the field services coordinator evaluations 

WERE BASED ON SPOT OBSERVATION EARLY IN THE YEAR. THE STUDY 
CONCLUDED THAT (1) NO SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE EXISTED BETWEEN 
SExES IN TEACHERS* SELF-EVALUATION OF EFFECTIVENESS 
ATTRIBUTED TO EITHER OF THE FROGRAMS, (21 MALE STUDENTS HAD A 
TENDENCY TO CHOOSE THE BLOCK PROGRAM, (3) MALE TEACHERS FROM 
THE BLOCK FROGRAH EVALUATED THEMSELVES HIGHER -THAN MALES FROM 
THE TRADITIONAL FROGRAH, AND ' (4) NO SELECTIVE PROCESS WAS 
APPARENT FOR ENflOLLING CAPABLE STUDENTS IN EITHER OF THE 

frograms. (JK) 
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Introduction 

In I 960 a novr program of tether preparation was put into effect at Oregon 
College of Education (OCE) . This development was an outgrowth of several years of 
fiiscussion ty staff members of the Education Psychology Department who felt disatis- 
fied with the effectiveness of the preparation program as it was organized. Although 
the staff was in general agreement on the need for modification and e 3 q>ansion, there 
l^ere many proposed modifications. Eventually, however, a universal concern emerged 
for a more efficient organization of content and sequence of course materials and an 
increase in the amount of laboratory eoqperience. A new program was developed subse- 
quentiy and it was distinguished frcm the old in terms of two main characteristics: 

(l) scheduling of classes and ( 2 ) laboratory e9q>6rlence. 

The old program was a pattern of three credit hour courses scheduled in sequen- 
tial order. There was a feeling eaqpreased during discussions that the content of 
various courses overlapped because of the similarity of subject matter and ultimate 
objectives. One feature of the new program was the integration and presentation of 
related courses in two-hour time blocks with the instructors collaborating on the 
content and sequence of learning experiences. Because students who enrolled in this 
^ogram were in their junior year, the new program was given the name of “Junior 
^ock.» Hereafter in this report, this new program shaU be referred to as the 

“Block” or the “Block ftrogram,” and the old program shall be referred to as the 
“Traditional Program,” 

In the Traditional Program, students' experiences with children prior to student 
teaching were mostly vicarious. These experiences came fl-cm observing demonstrations 
by visiting the clMsroom as well as observing classrocms by closed circuit televi- 
sion broadcasts. The Block Program eaqjaiided these experiences during the two tenns 
prior to the stiiden^ teaching experience. In the first of the two terms. Block stu- 
dents had two hours per wedc of contact with childrw during info rmal situations in 
classrooms and on the playground. During the second term these students were allowed 

to instruct small groups of Cmipus Elementary School children after planning, with the 
supervising teacher. 












Several OCE staff members who have been directly involved in the Block have 
stated that it places greater demands upon their time and energy and that these de- 
mands are often unequally divided among the staff. However, they feel satisfied that 

this program produces better teachers and they feel this outcome is condensation for 
the extra effort, \ 

The Block Program has been in operation for four years with no documented evi- 
dence as to its effectiveness. This study was made to obtain such documentation to 
either substantiate the claim of increased effectiveness or serve as a basis for re- 
appraising and modifying the program to achieve increased effectiveness. 

Research Objectives 

The objectives of the study were to answer the following questions: 

1. Does the data indicate "noticeable" differences between the teachers idio 
trained under the Traditional and Block Programs? 

2. Is there a tendency for one sex to choose one preparation program in 

^ < f f 

preference to the other? 

3. Does one sex score higher than the other in self-evaluation? 

4. Is there a selective process (intended or otherwise) for Ati rnn-ing 
capable students in either program? 

5. Do the present evaluatioi tools measure attainment of objectives with 
sufficient accuracy to give useable information? 

Procedures 

Materials for Observing and Recording Subjects* Brfiavlora ' 

Three sources of data were: (l) the teacher who participated in the Block Pro- 

•r 

^am or Traditional Program, (2) the teacher’s principal, and (3) the field Services: 
Coordinator for Oregon College of Education. Check lists were used to rate the 
teachei* in various performance categories. The rating forms had been developed pre^ 
viously by college pers<xmel and the ratings had ^ready been made vdien this present 
study was started. The evaluators were not infcnmed; of the. training program that the 
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individual teacher? had eocperienced. Both the teacher's seir-evaluaticsi And the 
principal's evaluation contained 11 rating categories, while the coordinator's evalua- 
tion listed 9, but the following rating categories were ccnnnon to the three lists: 

1. Planning for instruction * 

2. Knowledge of subject natter 
3» Effective teaching procedures 

4* Management of classroom environnient 
5* Development of classroom discipline €Uid morale 
6. Overall evaluation as a first-year,, teacher 

Subjects 

The subjects for this stu<hr were the 1962 and 1963 Oregon College of Education 
graduates in elementary education. The Traditional Program had 242 subjects; the 
Block Program had 79 subjects, making a total of 321. 

Data Collection 

All data used in this study 'VM supplied by the Registrar's Office A»d the 
Office of Field Services of Oregon College of Education. The Registrar's Office 
supplied the grade point average and the scholastic ajptitude test scores, data 

separated according to the traini n g programs of the subjects* The Office of 

Weld Servlcee supplied the eraluation foniis sent in by the teacher, by the teacher>s 

♦ 

principal and the Field Services Coordinator 

When the data-w thus separated, it became evident that a randcm selection of 
subjects for conqparison was not feasible because the number of subjects was so qw*n 
that the groups being compared would be too severely attenuated. 

The rating forms had a five-point rating scale for each iuem which rated the 
teacher's effectiveness fircm adequate to very good. For purposes of data analysis, 
it was assumed that the degree of difference between each rating step was the same. 

The evaluation terms were then changed to numerical terms by making a direct ratio 
of rating effectiveness to numerical value, i.e., the more effective the teacher, in 
the opinion of the rater, the higher the number rating. 
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The two independent variables throughout the treatment were the instructional 
program and the sex of the subjects* Analysis of variance was used to measure for 
Objectives 1, 3 end 4* For Objective 2, a. chi square was tabulated. Findings with 
respect to Objective 5 constitute essentially the investigator's appraisal of the 
quality and adequacy of the evaluation tools as a means of obtaining accurate infor- 
mation for decision making. 

Findings 

Object ive jf^l . Analysis of variance, of the principals' evaluations indicates a 
statistically significant difference between the observed effectiv^ess of teachers 
trained u^er the Block and Traditional ft'ogrsms in favor of the Block-trained sub- 
jects (Table 1.2, p.^.05). Analysis of the Field Services Coordinator's evaluations 
does not reveal a significant difference in the observed effectiveness (Table 1.4, 
the .05 level of significance vras not attained). 

Objective #2 . Computation of chi square from enrollment data does not indicate 
a significant tendency for one sex to choose one program in preference to the other. 
A small, but not significant, tendency was noted idierely men tended to choose the 
Block Program over the Traditional (Table 2.1, .05 level not attained). 

Objective #3. Analysis of variance of the teachers' self-evaluations does not 
indicate that <xie sex scores higher than the other in self-evaluation, when results 
fi*om both programs are pooled (Table 3.2, .05 level not attained). However, male 
teachers from the Block Program evaluated themselves higher than males ftom the 
Traditional Program (t = 2.64, P<.02). 

Objective Analysis of variance of grade point averages does not indicate 
that aiQT selective process, (intended or otherwise) exists for enrolling capable stu- 
dents (Table 4.2, .05 level not attained). 

Objective, ^5 . Both Block and Traditional Programs were designed to produce a 
better teacher, but the relationship of the evaluation tools used to specific 
measurable objectives has never been articulated. Any Msessinmat of the evaluation 
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tools iidilch are now in use is, therefore, difficult. In addition to this, the 5mal3. 
nunber of evaluations which were returned to the Field Services Office may have ad- 
versely affected the study, even if the objectives had been known and the evaluation 
tools had been demonstrated to be accurate. 

Discussion 

A possible explanation for the findings that the principals' evaluations indi- 
cated significant differences between the treatment groups, and the Field Services 
Coordinators' ev€iluation did not, may lie in the type of observations that took i^ce. 
The principals were able to evaluate the teacher on the basis of a total year's per- 
formance. It is not uncommon for first-year teachers to experience difficulties 
during their first year of teaching; especially in the early part. As the year pro- 
gresses, however, some of these difficulties are resolved. It could be eoq;>ected that 
an administrator's year-end evaluation would be Influenced more by current than by 
past ieacher performance. He has seen the teacher in action throu^out the year 
under both good and bad conditions, l/ftien the evaluation is made at the end of the 
year it is ccmceivable that the teacher is rated as he is; not as he was. 

In contrast to this, a Coordinator makes his evaliiation in the early part or, 
at the latest, the middle of the school year. Often when the schools are visited by 
college staff members, not only the teacher but the vdiole school is prepared well in 
advance for the coming visitation. The ob'^^ervation is a "snapshot" type at best, 
since the Coordinator is able to see the teacher in action for a relatively short 
time. Opportunity to visit with the teacher infoarmally outside of class is restric- 
ted because of the Coordinator's tight travel schedule which often requires him to 
make several visitations in one day. It is conceivable, then, that the "picture" 
vihich is taken under these conditions may not accurately represent the teacher. 
Consequently, differences In the performance of the two groups of teachers might be 
masked in the Coordinator's rating. 

Examination of the exu*oUment data serves to reiterate the often-noted and scme- 
timefh deplor^ tend^cy for men to avoid the field of elementary education. Even 
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the initiation, of a neir training program apparently does not induce more men to 
select the eleoientary field (Table 2.1} . 

A teacher's self-image can greatly affect his projected image, which in turn can 
influence his effeetiTeness in the classroom. The fact that men fjrom.the Block Pro- 
gram rated themselves significantly hi^er than men from the Traditional Program 
could be interpreted to mean that "Block” men had a different, in this case more 
positive, vision of themselves than "Traditional" men. It is conceivable that some 
experience or combination of eaq>erience8 during the Block Program produced a change 
in men idiich was carried into the classroom. 

^ ^ also interesting to note that the principals' ratings gave the same rela- 
tionship as described above. Men in the Block IVogram were rated points above 
men in the Tr^tional Program (Table l.l). It is possible that the principal saw 
the projected image of the "Block" men enou^b to reflect it in his evaluation. 

The data analysis for Objective gave no indication that a selective enroll— 
ment process exists. The results could be considered suspect, however, because the 
existing data were incomplete and did not penoit purely random selection procedures 
to be en^iloyed. Subjects in the traditional Program were often transfer students 
whose records did not ftunaish data (College Entrance Examination Board or Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores) for the stui^. In addition, many non-transfer students in 
program had neither score on their records. An alternate method of detennining stu- 
dent ability -i- coe^iaring grade point averages — was used> and evmi these data were 
not available for some subjects. 

As the results indicate from the data anal^is for toe first four objectives of 
this stuily, it appears that toe present tools of meawement leave mudi to be desired. 
Hie study was based on data obtained after toe teachers conqileted toe teacher educa- 
tion prograasO'after only" data). Very little is. recorded regai^Ung the teachers' 
initial perfoinance c^jtoiiitles or their reasons for en r*iiHwg in the two programs. 
Idmitatlons of such studies in which eocperimental samplM cannqt be drawn at random 
at toe be ginnin g firom a single population are well established. 
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Specific Cksnclusions and RaconiMiidatiGns 
This etiuty’ was proposed vith the nnderstandixig that <^'1 data were available 
the investigator had merely to collect, tabulate and analyze them* Once the studty 
was begun, however, it soon became apparent that data were in four conditions: 

(l) some were complete and readily available, (2) some were complete but not readily 
ava i la b le, (3) sooie were incoe^dete, but readily available (4) many were incom- 
plete and not readily available. 

The first difficulty accoB^mnied data coUection in the R^istrar's Office as 
mentioned in the discussion related to Objective It should be made eoq>licit that 
at no time was any resistance or lade of cooperation encountered by research per* 
sonnel in collection of data. Office personnel at OCE were agreeable and cooperative 
from the outset and continued their efforts to aecomnodate the investigation tr. 
every wey possible. The greatest obstacle was the lack of a ayetem for organizing 
information and making it conveniently available. If the Registrar's Office is to 
fulfill its role as a source of all pertinent data for intra*institutional as well as 
inter-institutional research, a streamlining of data collection, storage and re- 
trieval is to be recommended. 

Another area of difficully was encountered whmi the records of the Field Ser- 
vices Office were examined. -As was described under a previous section of this report, 
these records consisted pf three chedc lists idiich were filled out by the building 
principal.- the Field Services Coordinator, and the teacher. Both the principal and 
the teacher sent in ttieir lists at the mid of the school year, idiile the Coordinator 
made his report at the time of visitation. The Field Services Office received 87 
replies from principals for the 242 Traditional subjects (less than 3^ response) and 
57. rq;d4.es for the 79 Block subjects (72^ response) . Altogether the principals re- 
sponded on 144 of the 321 teachers, for a response of less than 45S^« 

The teachers were no better idien ci^ed upon to retium their self-evaluations. 
From the Traditional Rrogr a a 49 bf the 2A2 replied for a response of 209(, while 44 
of the 79 Block subjects replied for a response of over Altogether 93 teachers 
of the 321 rejdled for a response of about 299(. ' 
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The fact that mqr subjeets wara aUminatad beeauae of ineaqaeta date intro- 
duced a jirablcB of seleetiTlty in the sanple. If a aanple is drawl f^ cue type of 
student population disproportloiiatdy, the results of a study My be ecs«aetely mis- 
leading. It is, therefore, vital that the Office of Field Services have coiplete 
records on aU of the college's graduates in order to aecoaudate studies to 

ovaluAto th6 6Tr6ctiv6ne88 of a programs 

Despite the. weaknesses of this type of study and proKLans of data coiUectloQ^ 
there was some indication of the Block Program»s greater effectiveness. The Program 
certainly merits farther attempts at evaluation. A larger Investigation with a more 
sophisticated research design, utilising before-after metiiods, would doubtless iden- 
tiiy inqsortant and distinctive characteristics of the Program. If the staff monbers 
Invcaved with the Block Program could state the objectives in measurable terms, 

evaluation instruments could be developed to assess more adequately the effective- 
ness of the Program. 

The principals idio participated in the present study apparently saw some 

quality that uas unique to Uie Block trainees and rated them hl^ar than Ttaditiooal 

trainees. Further study eadd identify the quality or qualiUes that teachers 
more effective. 
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Table 1.1 Means of principals ' Eiraluations 



Treating Group 




Male 


Feaiale 


Block 


• 


43.1ft 


41.37 


Traditional 




3ft.50 


39.50 


Means represent a eoBQ)Oslte of 10 iteatt of evaluation^ 
each having a range of 5 points 


Table 1.2 Sumeaiy of Two-nagr Analysis of I^incipals* Evaluations 


Source 


df 


M3 


F 


Program (P) 


1 


258.50 


4.75* 


Sex (S) 


1 


3.95 


— 


PxS 


1 


47.57 


— 


Error 


140 


54.42 


— 


* P <.05 








Table 1.3 Treataent Grov^ Means .of Coardinators* Evaluations 


Treataunb Group 




Male 


Female 


Blioick 




33.85 


32.06 


Traditional 


- 


34.09 


31.52 



Means obtained fir on a cooqpoaite of 10 itcais of evaXuation^ 
each having a range oif 5 podJ^ 
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Table 1.4 . Stamiarj of Two-wasr Anal;jrsi8 of Coordinaiora ' Evaluation 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Program (P) 


1 


.52 




Sex (S) 


1 


122,55 


2.98 


RtS 


1 


3.87 


— 


Error - 


230 


A1.10 


— 



Table 2*1 CoB^xitatiosi of Chi Square for Conpared SurolLnent 
bgr Sexes in the Block and Traditional Programs. 



Progrim . Obtained Frequencies Expected Frequencies 



Sex 


Sex 


Male Female Both 


Male Female Both 



Block 


16 


63 


79 


13.29 


65.71 


.79 


Traditional 


38 


204 


2ti2 


40.71 


201.29 


242 


Both 


54 


267 


321 


54 


267 


321 



Table 3.1 TrMtment Group Means of Teachm* Self-Evaluations 



Treatment Group 


Male 


Female 


Blo^ 


48.70 


44.41 


Traditional 


43.43 


45.22 



Means obta ine d fron a ccnpoeite of 10 itens of evaluatidu^ 
each having a range of 5 points 
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Table 3.2 SumnaiT’ of Two-way Analyala of Teachers* Self-Bvaluation 



Source 


df 


* 


MS 


F ' 


. Program (P) 


1 




106.4 


2.0 


s« (s) 

•r 


1 




24.7 


-r 




1 




165.3 


3.2 


Bbipor^ 


91 




.52 


— 


Table 4.1 Treatment Groiq> Means of Teachers; Grade Point Averages 


Treatment Group 




Male 




Female 


Block 


- 


2.6 




2.7 


Traditional 




2.5 




2.8 



Means obtained by equal group cooqsoslte; 10 Male^ 40 Female 



Table 4*2 Suonary of Two-way Analysis of Teachers* Grade Point Average 



Source 


dj 


MS 


p 


Program (P) 


1 


.00 


.00 


Sac (S) 


1 


.64 


3.76 




1 


416 




Error 


99 


.17 


’— 
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Appendix A 12 . 

Oregon College of Editeation 
MolDDiouth^ Oregon 

FIRST mSt TEACHER .EFAUIATIQN 

1. What do you feel was your inoet eerioue probiem during the first ysar teaching 
assigment? How could the college have helped? 



2. How well do you feel your ^ofessional 
Educaticm Courses prepared you for teaching? 

Com&ents: 



3. How valuable do you now consider the 
Student Teaching portion of your prepara- 
tion? 



Most valuable contributions: 



Inade^ 

ouate 


Fair 


Ade- 

ouate 


Good 


Very 

Good 


. 




, 






Inade- 

ouate^ 


^ Fair 


Ade- 

ouate 


Good 


. Very 
Good 













Most serious weaknesses: 



Appendix A (Cont'd) 
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A. How adequate was your preparation in the following areas: 

Language Arts 
Reading 
Art 
Husic 
P. B. 

Social Studies 
Science 
Arithmetic 
Spelling 

ELEMarriffli and sboondart 

A. If you were visited by a represoxtative of Oregon College of Education during 
your first year Of teaching: 

Do you feel that this visit was of value to you? Ye s N o 

In what way did you profit from this visit? 



Were you adequately advised of the visit? Yes No_; 

Do you feel that there are differences in the |diilosop)qr of teaching of this 
institution and the school district in which you are now working? Ye s N o 

If yes, idiat mi^t some of these differences be? 



C. What major differences have you observed (if apy) in the teaching philosophy of 
your student teaching supefvis(n*(s) and the requirements' of your present 
situation? 
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Appendix B 

Oregon College Of Education 
Monmouth^ Oregon 

FIHST YEAR TEACHHl ElTALDATiON .. 1962-^3 



Inad^ Ade* Very 

Quate Fair ouate Good Good 



1. Hoir well does he know the subject 
matter > skills, and materials of 
grade level or subject matter area 
in idilch he teaches? 






* 






2. How well does he develop discipline 
and class morale? 


. ! 










3. How well does he plan instructions? 












4* How effective are his teaching pro-^ j 
cedxires? 












5. How well does he manage classroom 
environment and routines? 












6 * How does he react to constructive 
criticism of a professional nature? 












7 . How well does he handle his activity 

program asslgnm^ts? 




f 








8. How well does he accept responsibility 
for extra duty assignments, e.g., 
lunchroom, hall duty, sports events 
Suneridsion. dance sponsorship, etc.? 












9. How well does he work as a profes- 
sional member of the school and 
community? 












10. What is your over-all evaluation of 
him as a beginning teacher? 













11. Vftiat was the most serious problem faced by the graduate during this first year? 



12. Feel free to make any further ccnments on the reverse side of this sheet. We 
youid be especiailly interested in comments relating to any marks in the fair or 
Inadequate categories. 



Evaluator 



Position 












MISS 

MRS. 

MR, 

School 



Appendix C 

ORBQON COUfiSE OP. EDUCATION 

College Representative's Report of Teachers - In -> Service 

Date of 

■ ■■■ Observation 
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% 






Oounty 



Administrator Contacted. 
Grade and/or Subjects 



Position 



Graduate £ JH SEC 
StTident Taught: F VI Sp Su 

Location 



OCE 

.Supervisor(s) 



SOC 



EOC 

Level 





Inadequate 


Pair 


Adequate 


Good 


Very Good 


1. Personal Qualities 












2. Knowledge of Subject Matter 












3. Develop Discipline & Morale 












4* Leader of Pupils 












5* Planning of Instruction 










; 


6. Effective Teaching Procedures 












7. Classroom Environment 


/ 










3. Reaction to Prof. Criticism 












9. Overall Evaluation 













Subject (s) Observed 



^ooments by Teacher: 



Cononents by Administrator or Superintendent: 



Sunmary Remarks: 
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